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Remembering Alando 
Williams: Friend, father, 
Uncle of South Berkeley 


By Katherine Blesie 


Editor’s note: Alando Williams died on 
TK of cancer. He was 64 years old. This 
story was originally published in our Oc- 
tober 2020 issue. We are republishing it 
now to celebrate his life. His calm presence 
and gentle smile will be deeply missed in 
our office and outside Berkeley Bowl on 
Oregon Street, where he sold Street Spirit 
for over six years. 


KKK 


ON hot summer days when the 
pavement boils and sweat rolls down 
sticky skin, customers waiting in line 
for Berkeley Bowl Market vie for a 
spot in the shade. They linger under 
lampposts and scooch under trees, 
their preference for cover leaving 
large gaps in the line of shoppers that, 
since the pandemic struck in March, 
has most days wound halfway down 
the block. Today, however, is cool, the 
sun blocked out by smoke. Grey ash 
falling from the burnt sky rests on the 
branches of the tree beneath which 
Alando Williams sells newspapers. 

For Alando, however, it’s business 
as usual. “I don’t trip about all that,” 
he says, a gruff wave of his hand 
encompassing the fires, the pandemic, 
all of it. “I’m blessed to wake up and 
share another beautiful day.” 

Alando is a stoic, amiable figure on 
the corner of Shattuck and Oregon, 
gently calling out to passersby with a 

smile, or a “paper, today?” or a “how 
are you, dear?” 

Alando, born and raised in Berkeley, 
has worn many hats over his 63 years: 
dice player, ball catcher, ticket scalper, 
paper vendor, father, brother, son. 

As a kid, Alando was outgoing, a 
risk-taker. At 14 he walked past a dice 
game with 40 dollars in his pocket 
and, unphased by the group of men 
twice his age dominating the scene, 
stepped right up to bet. “They didn’t 
say nothing, they all just looked at 
me,” Alando remembers, smiling. “So, 
I got on the dice and I broke the game 
up. Everytime I came around they 
stopped letting me gamble because I 
kept on winning—my luck was just 
that good.” 


Alando says his luck didn’t stop 
there. Always a sports lover, he got 
a spot on Berkeley High’s baseball 
team. When the unexpected departure 
of a teammate left the boys without a 
catcher, Alando stepped up to fill the 
role, despite never having put ona 
catcher’s glove a day in his life. 

“Everybody was scared of the ball,” 
he recalls. “So I lied to the coach and 
said ‘Oh, I know how to do that.’” Al- 
ando proved to be a natural talent. “I 
got behind there and I caught that ball 
like I been catching,” he says. “People 
used to come from everywhere just to 
see me catch that ball.” 

Soon enough a scout took notice 
of Alando’s talent and offered him 
a position on a farm team where he 
could hone his skills, prove himself. 
against other young baseball players, 
and hopefully be scouted by the Oak- 
land A’s. “You've got to make it there 
before you can go pro,” Alando says. 
“And I was doing really good.” 

Alando, still in school, focused on 
his technique during the day and 
spent time with his mother—Ceo- 
la—and three baby brothers—Johnny, 
Rodney, and Alfred—in the evening. 
“I used to watch my mama while she 
cooked,” Alando says. “I watched 
while she cut up all the onions real 
fine, seasoned the meat real good.” 

On these memories of youth, Alan- 
do doesn’t linger. “I try not to think 
about how it was when my mama was 
living,” he explains. “1 try not to do 
that.” 

When Alando was 17, Ceola was 
murdered by her husband of just one 
day. “I never liked him,” he says of 
his mother’s husband. “I used to hear 
him arguing with my moms through 
the wall, hear my mom crying.” After 
a while, Alando had had enough, 
and he told Ceola’s new boyfriend 
that if he ever laid a hand on her he’d 
get Alando’s hands in return. Ceola, 
when she found out, was furious, and 
gave Alando a beating. On a Friday 
morning soon after, Ceola and her 
boyfriend went to Reno and were 
wed. That night, Ceola’s new husband 
murdered her. 

Alando’s life came to a screeching 
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Alando sells newspapers outside Berkeley Bowl on Shattuck in 2020. 


halt. “I had a nervous breakdown,” 
Alando says. “My brothers were still 
in pampers—I didn’t know what to 
do.” Alando and his brothers went to 
live with his mother’s parents, also 
in Berkeley. Alando stopped playing 
baseball. He started scalping tickets 
to make some extra money, and in his 
spare time played basketball with a 
team he’d brought together. He went 


to parties on the weekends. 
“I started using drugs, and, one 


thing led to another, and I ended up 
going to prison.” Alando was 24 when 
he went to prison on 27 grand jury 
indictments. By- the time he got out he 
was in his 50s. 

“I was different this time around,” 
Alando says. “I started meditating on 
myself.” 

Meditating on his life is something 
Alando does a lot of these days. Most 
days he goes to visit his grandmother, 
where he likes to sit in her garden 
and think. “Out of all her grandkids, I 
know I’m Granny’s favorite,” he says. 
Alando and his grandmother also 
have a weekly—some weeks, daily— 
ritual of visiting McDonalds, where 
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Alando’s section of Edyth Boone’s mural. Alando is in the center of this image above the Berkeley Drop-In Center 
sign. Boone’s mural is about the history of South Berkeley. . 


his grandmother always buys herself 
two coffees with cream and splenda. 

Around 12 years ago, Alando began 
selling Street Spirit. “I’m out here 
every other day,” he explains. “Some 
days I come out here and don’t make 
nothing. I just like conversating with 
people.” In 2018, local educator and 
activist Edyth Boone painted a mural 
on the corner of Ashby and Ellis tell- 
ing the story of South Berkeley since 
the time of the Ohlone. Almost at the 
end of the mural’s 100 feet, passersby 
can find Alando, sitting back, think- 
ing. 

Alando loves the little corner of 
Berkeley where he sets up shop, and 
as the mural suggests, has become a 
welcomed staple of the community’s 
history. But relations aren’t always 
good with the grocery store. “They 
don’t like me up in there, in Berkeley 
Bowl,” he says. “They call the police: 
oh, he’s out here using hard drugs, 
shooting dope.” 

But from his spot on the corner of 
Shattuck and Oregon, Alando has 
forged friendships over the years, 
and someone is usually there to come 
to his defense. “’Don’t give him any 
trouble,’” Alando recalls one woman 
telling the store’s staff. ““He’s been 
around Berkeley Bow] before it even 
opened up’.” Alando says that even 
the police have been known to come 
to his defense. “They come in and say 
‘Oh no, not him—you got him mixed 
up with somebody else’.” 

Despite these occasional complica- 
tions, one thing is clear: Alando, ever 
on his crate, newspaper in hand, is 
always on the lookout to help those 
who need companionship and sup- 
port. “I saw this guy the other day, 
and he remembered me, he was call- 
ing my name, and I was thinking who 
in the hell is this?” 

When he realized he was looking at 
an old childhood friend, Alando near- 
ly started crying. “He just gave up,” 
Alando recalls. 

“He asked me why I was crying and 
I said, ‘Man, you know why I’m cry- 
ing,’ Alando tells me. “He said ‘Why 
you crying, Skeet?’ and I was shaking 
my head and said, ‘You made me cry, 
man, you shouldn’t be like this’.” 


Alando continues on page 12 
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Berkeley, 94700: Protest camp makes city streets home 


By Katherine Chen and Henry DeMarco 


Editor's note: We have devoted the majority of this 
issue to “Berkeley, 94700”: a deep historical dive into 
South Berkeley's Here There community encampment — 
which, after six years at its most recent location, was 
evicted by the City of Berkeley on January 31, 2023. The 
six full-time residents who were living there at the time 
moved into a motel, which is intended as transitional 
housing. Residents recieved official notice of the sweep 
two business days prior, on the morning of January 27. 

The historic closure of Here There prompted us to 
devote this issue to its rich cultural and political history. 
Though the encampment we knew until the end of Janu- 
ary was six years old, the movement that created it began 
over a decade before that. The closure of Here There marks 
a new chapter in Berkeley’s poltical history history. As 
we move forward, we must not forget the past. 

“Berkeley, 94700” is an interactive website that in- 
cludes maps, audio clips, and photographs. It is an oral 
history of the Here There encampment, as well as First 
They Came For The Homeless, the political movement 
that created it. It should not be read as a complete history 
of the camp or the protest movement, but it certainly 
thorough. With funding and support from the Judith 
Lee Stronach Baccalaureate Prize at UC Berkeley, and 
the Berkeley Lab for Speculative Urbanisms, Katherine 
Chen and Henry DeMarco spent just over 12 months 
researching, reporting, and writing this deep dive into 
Here There—and thus, documenting crucial history of 
the Bay Area. 

Take your time with this issue. It provides a window 
into the history of Berkeley, and unpacks some of the 
cultural attitudes and social movements that have shaped 
the Bay Area over the last ten years. It also gives a rich 
description of the way encampments, like neighborhoods, 
can function as effective centers of mutual aid. So sit 
down and get comfortable. Take a breath. And dive in. 


KEE 


First They Came for the Homeless (FTCFTH) is 
an unhoused protest movement that formed in 2011, 
in the wake of Occupy San Francisco. The group 
coalesced to protest the criminalization of homeless- 
ness in the Bay Area and to fight for better outcomes 
for the unhoused. The organization is notable for its 
commitment to self-led unhoused activism, as the 
founding members believed that those best suited to 
advocate for the homeless are the homeless them- 
selves. 

Throughout its decade-long history, the group 
collaborated with several other like-minded organi- 
zations and gained not only intense media atten- 
tion, but also many community supporters. Since 
arriving in Berkeley, FTCFTH has staged a contin- 
uous, 8-year-long occupation to highlight the cruel 
treatment of the unhoused and to bring together a 
community in mutual support. The group has also 
kept its broader political commitments from Occu- 
py, including protesting “income inequality and the 
privatization of the commons in the United States.” 

FTCFTH formed the Here There camp, one of — if 
not the — longest running encampment in the Bay 
Area. The camp is self-governing, sober, consen-___ 
sus-driven, and seeks to provide proof that sanc- 
tioned encampments can thrive. Numerous former 
residents of the camp credit it with bringing them 
greater stability and helping them move towards 
better outcomes, including housing. The camp 
remains active to this day, near the intersection of 
Alcatraz and Adeline, in Berkeley’s historic Lorin 
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FTCFTH was born at the Occupy SF movement. It drew from the vibrant protest to highlight the inter- 
ests and life experience of unhoused people in the Bay Area. 


District. 

We chose to title this project ‘Berkeley, 94700,’ 
because it is a zip code that does not exist (Berke- 
ley has twelve zip codes, beginning with 94701). 
Our animating interest in this project was how an 
unhoused camp exists as a neighborhood: a com- 
munity of mutual aid, resource provisioning, and’ 
connection. Unlike housed neighborhoods, howev- 
er, encampments cannot rely on the routine services 
that make a place official. Chief among these is mail 
delivery: to have an address is to be acknowledged, 
and to lack one is necessarily to be unaddressed. We 
imagine the Here There camp as a community with 


an invented zip code within Berkeley, which points 
towards its real existence as a place, as well as its 


lack of official geographic acknowledgement. 
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When Occupy came to San Francisco in 2011, 
Mike Zint was living in Golden Gate Park. He got 
word about the good trouble brewing in the Fi- 
nancial District, and moved to the epicenter of that 
dissent. Cities across the country were in the midst 
of the same tumult — citizens were angry about the 
corruption, the recession, the foreclosures, and the 
crippling debt. Tent cities bloomed quickly and they 
offered shelter, food, and porta potties. In a city no- 
table for its numerous anti-homeless laws, Occupy 
San Francisco was a respite for its unhoused, as well 
as an opportunity to make change. 

James Cartmill met Mike Zint at the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of San Francisco, one of the main strate- 
gic outposts of Occupy SF. To James, Mike Zint was 
a “true hero,” a captain of Occupy who honed his 
skills as a political strategist and activist in one of 
the most zealous occupations in the country. James 
remembers Occupy SF as a concerted battle against 
the Federal Reserve and the manifold abuses of the 
American financial system. As a photographer and 
documentarian, James captured the intensity and 


possibility of Occupy firsthand. Through Occupy, 
participants created an organic, living alternative to 
the totalizing capitalist systems that defined Amer- 
ican life. Occupiers also formed connections and 
lasting bonds: James, Mike, and Stacey Hill (Bay 
Area native and lifelong activist) would go on to 
collaborate on future projects after coming together 
at Occupy SF. For the duration of these occupa- 
tions, activists carved out spaces for protest and 
experimental living in the administrative centers of 
capitalist repression, places like Wall Street and San 
Francisco’s Financial District. Occupiers’ profound 
experiences inspired outgrowths into other move- 


ments and experiments. 
It was also at Occupy where Mike Zint met 


Sarah Menefee, poet and longtime organizer for 
the unhoused. The two first conceived of an orga- 
nization called First They Came For The Homeless 
at the Starbucks on California and Drumm St. in 
San Francisco, where Menefee taught youth poetry 
workshops. The newly born group’s motto was 
clear: “Homeless, not helpless. Stop the war on the 
poor!” FICFTH’s first event was an occupation in 
front of the Macy’s at Union Square, protesting ‘Sit / 
Lie,’ Section 168 of the San Francisco Police Code, 
the city’s Civil Sidewalks Ordinance. The ordinance 
makes it unlawful, with certain exceptions (like a 
baby in a stroller), to sit or lie on the City’s public 
sidewalks between 7 a.m. and 11 p.m. “Public if 
you’re rich,” says the flier that Mike distributed. 
“The commons belongs to all! 

Unhoused people had been effectively ‘occu- 
pying’ cities like San Francisco long before the 
encampments at Wall Street; they had extensive 
experience dealing with police, with NIMBYs, and 
with punitive systems. Suddenly, San Francisco’s 
homeless found college students, activists, and 
housed people in their ranks, camping in solidarity 
on public space. Through Occupy, an experience of 
poverty in San Francisco included all those whose 
bedrolls were raided by the police as they slept in 
front of the Fed. Occupy lived on public land, and 
the movement asked: what is a park, a Federal Re- 
serve, a sidewalk, if not for the people? 
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Occupy San Francisco was far from 
the only occupation in the Bay Area. 
Occupy Oakland was a massive 
movement with tens of thousands 
of participants, and its own distinct 
forms of radical, anti-capitalist poli- 
tics. There was also Occupy Berkeley, 
which was much smaller — about 100 
tents in front of Martin Luther King 
Jr. Civic Center Park constituted its 
main encampment. Occupy Cal was 
UC Berkeley’s campus-driven move- 
ment, more concerned about the labor 
inequalities affecting the education 
system. Even San Jose had its own 
Occupy. Occupy Oakland converged 
with First They Came for the Home- 
less in dramatic fashion in the years 
following the (approximate) end of 
the Occupy movement, when multiple 
groups came together to protest the 
proposed sale of the historic Berkeley 
Main Post Office. 

On June 25, 2012, Berkeleyside 
reported that the United States Postal 
Service was planning to sell the his- 
toric Berkeley Main Post Office on All- 
ston Way. USPS intended to shift core 
responsibilities to the existing Berke- 
ley Destination Delivery Unit, and 
pursue a new location in downtown 
Berkeley for retail operations. Around 
the same time, USPS had listed dozens 
of historic post offices for sale, citing 
operating deficits. Despite the concert- 
ed efforts of local groups across the 
country, several historic post offices 
had already been sold. The prospects 
of protecting Berkeley’s Main Post 
Office looked grim. 

Several of the groups involved in ef- 
forts to protect the Post Office, and re- 
sist privatization more broadly, came 
together to form a coalition called 
the Berkeley Post Office Defenders 
(BPOD: pronounced bee-pod). For 
those involved in the resistance, what 
was at stake extended far beyond one 
post office: this was about combating 
austerity, about refusing to sit idly 
while public resources were shorn 
away in the name of ‘cutting opera- 
tional costs.’ BPOD’s timeline was ex- 
plicit from the start: the protest would 
end when the sale was reversed, and 
no earlier. 

While the city and USPS battled in 
court, BPOD and FTCFTH continued 
their occupation. The encampment 
persisted in front of the Berkeley Main 
Post Office for 17 months. Throughout 
their lengthy tenure at the post office, 


Dan McMullen 


A stop along the Poor Tour, a protest movement during which protestors set up encampments around the city of 
Berkeley to highlight the injustice of life as an unhoused person in the city. 


occupiers weathered rainstorms, en- 
dured sustained harassment by Postal 
Police officers, and planted a commu- 
nity garden, which they christened the 
Garden of Common Good. 

Hudson McDonald, a Berkeley 
developer that had been working to 
purchase the post office, was ultimate- 
ly unable to reach an agreement with 
USPS, and the sale did not proceed. 

The camp was evicted in April of 
2016, nearly a year and a half after 
its inception. The saga concluded in 
May of 2018, with a decision from U.S. 
District District Court Judge William 
Alsup, which upheld the constitution- 
ality of an overlay ordinance passed 
by the City of Berkeley in 2014. The 
ordinance protected several historic 
buildings, including the Main Post 
Office. Though USPS could technically 
still legally sell the building, the site 
remains a post office today, and Judge 
Alsup’s decision was never appealed. 

First They Came for the Homeless 
members and supporters remember 
the Post Office Occupation as an im- 
portant victory and a vital part of the 
organization’s history. As with earlier 
and later occupations, the post office 


sale. The Post Office Occupation was 
a powerful, highly visible statement 
that laid necessary groundwork for 
the eventual establishment of the Here 
There camp. 
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It was Tuesday night, November 
17, 2015. People had been holding 
vigil outside Old City Hall since 6am 
on Monday, fasting and “sleeping 
out” in solidarity with the homeless. 
This camp was a new venture of 
FTCFTH, occurring concurrently with 
the ongoing Post Office Occupation. 
They called themselves Liberty City. 
30 people marched from Liberty City 
to Longfellow Middle School, where 
they joined a queue of people waiting 
their turn at a microphone. 

That night, Vice Mayor Linda Maio 
was bringing forth a proposal to “Im- 
prove Conditions on our Community 
Sidewalks.” If instituted, the ordinanc- 
es would prohibit people from having 
more than two square feet of personal 


defense involved many flashpoint— 
clashes with police and agitators. For 
all the support that the occupation 
received, they also faced their fair 
share of criticism and ambivalence, 
and occasional outbursts of aggres- 
sion. Maintaining camp order and 
solidarity were necessary and ongoing 
struggles, especially in the pursuit of 
a positive public image. Despite these 
hurdles, the occupiers’ goals were re- 
alized in the halting of the post office 


First they came 
By Martin Niemoller 


First they came for the Communists 
And I did not speak out 
Because I was not a Communist 


Then they came for the Socialists 
And I did not speak out 
Because I was not a Socialist 


Then they came for the trade unionists 
And I did not speak out 
Because I was not a trade unionist 


Then they came for the Jews 
And I did not speak out 
Because I was not a Jew 


Then they came for me 
And there was no one left 
To speak out for me 


possessions on sidewalks from 7 a.m. 
to 10 p.m. Not two-by-two square 
feet, but two square feet. The proposal 
would also outlaw laying down inside 
planter beds or on planter walls. 
Those with shopping carts would be 
forced to move belongings to a new 
block every hour, and those who 
failed to comply with these restric- 
tions could face a steep fine. 

One notable inclusion in the pro- 
posal was an ordinance prohibiting 
public urination and defecation, 
crimes that were already well estab- 
lished in county and statewide code. 
These additions were entirely redun- 
dant — the statewide code against 
public urination was enacted in 1872. 
Homeless advocates speculated that 
their inclusion was meant to bolster 
popular support for the proposal and 
discredit detractors. 

The new ordinances would be 
enforced upon the installation of an 
alternative storage option: 50 lockers, 
for Berkeley’s unhoused population of 
nearly 1,000. The total estimated cost 
of implementing the ordinances came 
up to $300,000 per year. After four 
hours of fervent testimony from the 
public, the council held a preliminary 
vote at 12:30 am. They voted to pass, 
6-3. 

As with previous FTCFTH camps, 
Liberty City abided by the values of 
consensus and sobriety established 


during Occupy: the camp enforced 
rules including no drugs, no alcohol, 
and no violence. During the occupa- 
tion, camp members worked to main- 
tain an orderly community and ousted 
members who violated their behavior- 
al standards. Their protest persisted 
after the city council’s preliminary 
vote as a way to resist the new ordi- 
nances, which protesters felt would 
further criminalize homelessness in 
the city. However, they received a 
cease and desist order from the city 

at the end of November, ordering all 
those camped near Old City Hall to 
disband. 

At the City Council meeting on 
December 1, 2015, members of the 
public once again lined up at the mic, 
many using their allotted one minute 
to oppose an ordinance they consid- 
ered cruel and punitive to Berkeley 
unhoused communities. The audito- 
rium of Longfellow Middle School 
was crowded, and as the night wore 
on, the energy became volatile. Vice 
Mayor Linda Maio grew increasingly 
impatient with the dissenting citizens. 
A vote to extend the meeting to 11:30 
p.m. did not pass, and Councilman 
Kriss Worthington had the floor. Maio 
interrupted, accusing him of running 
down the clock to avoid a vote. This 
brought the crowd to a fever pitch. 

A member of the crowd took to the 
mic. “It is a violation of the California 
Brown Act, to deny people the right 
to speak,” JP Massar said, citing the 
legislation that ensures citizens their 
right to participate in local govern- 
ments. Maio continued to speak over 
him, calling for a vote. Massar then 
repeated his mantra. “You have the 
right to clear the room, but you do not 
have the right to deny people the right 
to speak,” he said, his voice bellowing 
over the soundsystem. The council 
passed the ordinance. Berkeley police 
evicted the residents of Liberty City 
three days later. 

Maio’s ordinance was adopted, but. 
the policy was not enforced because 
the proposed lockers had not been 
made available. Providing lockers was 
the responsibility of the City Manager 
— to some, this failure suggests that 
perhaps the City Council passed this 
ordinance only under pressure and 
in the heat of the moment. Another 
possibility is that the ordinance was 
simply too broad to allow for effec- 
tive enforcement: constantly policing 
the exact geometric bounds of every 
unhoused person’s possessions in 
Berkeley is a massive, costly, and, 
ultimately, impossible project. 
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In October of 2016, Mike and com- 
pany were in front of the Starbucks 
on Shattuck. The City of Berkeley had 
just redesigned its homeless services 
to a bottleneck: the Berkeley Food & 
Housing Project, known as “the Hub.” 
The Hub was the new one-stop shop 
for all homeless services. For individ- 
ual agencies, this meant that offering 
services without referral from the 
Hub would threaten their funding. 
For people needing services, it meant 
bureaucracy, and the end of receiving 
aid on the same day it was needed. 
Dan McMullan, long-time activist for 
the disabled and unhoused, founder 
of the Disabled People Outside Proj- 
ect, and (at the time) human welfare 
commissioner for the City of Berkeley, 
grew frustrated with these changes. 
Dan had met a disabled woman who 
had lost her housing and her ID, and 
took her to the new Hub — it was his 
first time there, and he was shocked 
at how unhelpful they were. The Hub 
rejected her, and she slept outside for 
several nights. 

Under the prior system, Dan ex- 
plained, you could try multiple loca- 
tions around the city. If refused at one, 

you could try somewhere else. Places 
could often get people in on their day 
of need, and you could call around 
and find someone who might fit you 
in. It was more of a human configu- 
ration: advocates developed friendly 
relationships with intake workers, 
who were familiar faces willing to 
help out when someone needed a bed 
for a night. But the coordinated entry 
system changed all of this. 

What Dan saw at the Hub left him 
angry. He ran into Mike Zint in front 
of the Starbucks on Shattuck Avenue 
when Dan was returning to the Hub 
that day, and the two hatched a plan 
to stage ‘The Poor Tour, a long-term- 
touring parade to protest the state of 
homeless services and the criminal- 
ization of homelessness in Berkeley. 
A broader coalition formed, and the 
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planning process moved forward. 
Dan, Mike, Sarah Menafee, James 
Cartmill, and Michelle Lot met at 
Starbucks to discuss strategy and loca- 
tions, and soon, The Poor Tour began 
in earnest. 

Their first stop was the Hub. The 
group made their camp as visible 
as possible, displaying signs with 
slogans like “Snubbed by the Hub!” 
There, others joined the group, grow- 
ing its strength and numbers. “Not too 
long after I joined the encampment, 
we were raided by the police,” says 
Benjamin Royer, a disabled member 
of FITCFTH. “And then we kind of 
went on what was called The Poor 
Tour. Police raid after police raid after 
police raid.” The eviction at the Hub 
was the first of many as the group 
toured around the city, and ultimately 
camped in 14 different locations. 

Over and over, the police evicted 
camps, often descending on FTCFTH 
in the early hours of the morning. 
Multiple members and supporters 
shared their experiences of these 
“raids,” recalling the disorientation 
and panic they felt as a result of these 
eviction tactics. Again and again, 
camps were flipped through, posses- 
sions were seized, and activists were 
forced to start from scratch in a new 
location. Community supporters were 
awakened in the early morning by 
alerts from campers, and would rush 
to the site of the eviction to monitor 
police and assist with packing and 
preserving possessions. At every stop, 
Dan McMullan and other supporters 
were there to provide new tents and 
stoves to replace the items seized 
in the evictions. Dan recalls being 
awakened to respond to night-time 
evictions at least 13 times during this 
period. 


Many on The Poor Tour remember 
this time as a crucible in which the 


values of FTCFTH were forged and 
strengthened through extreme adver- 
sity. As with previous FTCFTH and 
Occupy settlements, the camps served 
not only to cast.a blinding spotlight on- 
the conditions of being unhoused in 
Berkeley, but also to offer an inten- 
tional community of solidarity and 
self-determination to those experienc- 
ing homelessness. The camps were 
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A digital collage showing an rchived photo of Lorin Theater (1921) from the 
BAHA Arhives; background text from the Lorin post office application, court- 
est of Berkeley Historical Society; and a current photo of Phillips Temple 
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Miss Richie, known by some as the “Mayor of South Berkeley.” 


highly visible, made more visible 
by colorful signs. They were hard to 
ignore, by design. 

In the end, FTCFTH camps on The 
Poor Tour were evicted at least 14 
times. With every eviction, members 
of FTCFTH lost vital, life-sustaining 
medicine and possessions. But, as 
many have pointed out, The Poor 
Tour was also a victory, in multiple 


ways. For one, their size and support 
effectively exhausted enforcement. 


During the tour, many unhoused peo- 
ple gained shelter, community, and 
the opportunity to make a statement. 
The last stop on The Poor Tour was 
the Here There Sculpture near the 
border of Oakland and Berkeley. Here, 
FTCFTH found a community willing 
to welcome them and offer them sup- 
port in their pursuit of independent 
stability. FICFTH settled in the Lorin 
District, a historically non-white com- 
munity in South Berkeley, setting up 
a camp near the sculpture on Adeline 
Street. That camp would come to be 
known by the same name as the sculp- 
ture: Here There. There were many, 
many other important participants 
in The Poor Tour who were unfortu- 
nately not able to be contacted and 
included here, given the constraints 
of this project. Their voices live on in 
the manifold articles and blog posts 
written about The Poor Tour. 


CHAPTER FIVE: 


LOIN 


In 1876—long after the Chochen- 
yo-speaking Ohlone people who lived 
on the Huichin territory we now know 
as Berkeley had been forced off the 
land—Governor Leland Stanford and 
real estate developer Francis Kittredge 
Shattuck had plans to build a train 
line. They bought a right-of-way to 
allow a steam train spur line from 
Central Pacific Railway in Oakland to 
Adeline Street and Stanford Avenue, 
ending at Shattuck and University. 
The spur line effectively stitched 
Oakland to Berkeley, by way of Lorin 
Station on Adeline and Alcatraz. 

Lorin emerged in the 1880s as an 
admired village of Victorian houses 
on Oakland’s border; when it was 


annexed in 1892, this area of South 
Berkeley came to be known as the 
Lorin District. 

From 1910 to 1970, approximately 
six million Black people moved out 
of the American South to the North, 
Midwest, and West, to pursue edu- 
cational and economic opportunities 


and to escape from the mounting 

violence of Jim Crow. Known as The 

Great Migration, this was one of the 

largest movements of any group in 


American history. 

Although migrants moved to 
escape from racial violence, they 
were met with similar racism in their 
new communities from white people 
who were furious with the changing 
demographics. Black people who 
migrated after World War II were met 
with organized pushback from the 
white localities, who were implement- 
ing discriminatory and segregationist 
practices. 

In 1984, Grove Street, a central ar- 
tery of Berkeley, was renamed Martin 
Luther King Jr. Way. Grove Street had 
been understood in this city as an 
unofficial line of segregation, but New 
Deal-era loaning practices had made 
such a line official. Under President F. 
D. Roosevelt, the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation (HOLC) was created 
to provide affordable mortgages in 
the wake of the Depression. HOLC 
needed to assure banks, however, that 
borrowers would not default. The 
organization drew up lending security 
maps of major American cities, sup- 
posedly for banks to assess lending 
risks. In reality, the maps produced 
were informed by the demographics 
of different neighborhoods, with the 
various ‘grades’ being encoded with 
an area’s racial makeup. The maps 
separated cities into four grades: A as 
“best,” B as “desirable,” C as “declin- 
ing,” and D as “hazardous.” The best 
areas were green, the most hazardous 
areas were red. 

In Berkeley, MLK Jr. Way was the 
line that divided the red from the rest. 
Redlining inscribed racist notions in 
space, classifying non-white neighbor- 
hoods as ‘hazardous’ and effectively 
legalizing discriminatory lending 
practices. Redlining was only one of 
many legal and financial implements 
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From left to right: Former camp resident Toan sits a few blocks away from his new housing; pathway into the encampment, pictured in 2022; Former Here There resident Leslie s 
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that contributed to segregation in U.S. 
cities and produced geographies of 
difference in which non-white resi- 
dents were exploited, denied services, 
and shut out of opportunities for 
wealth creation. This is the necessary 
context for understanding Lorin, a 
vibrant, historically non-white com- 
munity that lay south of the literal red 
line that was once Grove Street. 

Thousands of Black people moved 
to Berkeley in the 1940s. Many newly 
settled Black Berkeleyans worked in 
shipyards in Richmond as part of the 
burgeoning wartime defense industry. 
White property owners in Berkeley 
worked tirelessly to exclude the city’s 
non-white residents from housing 
opportunities, petitioning the city 
council to implement racial zoning 
laws. The Berkeley Realty Board was 
a favorite instrument of financial dis- 
crimination: the board supported the 
creation of neighborhood covenants 
that excluded would-be non-white 
home buyers, particularly Black and 
Asian people. Also worth noting is 
that Berkeley was the birthplace of 
single-family zoning, a practice that 
began in the city’s Elmwood neigh- 
borhood in 1916 with the explicit 
intention of preventing a Black-owned 
dance hall from entering the neighbor- 
hood. 

Given this history of racist geogra- 
phies, the Lorin District was one of the 
few areas in Berkeley where Black and 
Asian residents could live. Prior to 
the start of the Second World War, the 
neighborhood had a large population 
of Black and Japanese residents, but 
the US policy of Japanese internment 
further shifted the area’s demograph- 
ics, as many former Japanese residents 
lost their homes and businesses. 

This is, of course, only a bare 


account of the Lorin District’s long 
and storied history. Those best able 

to speak about the neighborhood’s 
history are those who call it home. 
Miss Richie Smith, a retired Head © 
Start teacher, Lorin resident since 
1949, and beloved community leader 
(sometimes called ‘the Mayor of South 
Berkeley’) remembers her experiences 
when she first came to Lorin. 

“I arrived here in 1949. I attended 
school here, received my education 
here. And I married, produced a fam- 
ily. lam a retired Head Start teacher, 
and I have been doing community 
work early on, because when I arrived 
here in ‘49, this was the only place 
that people of my hue and color could 
find a place to live .. . But this place 
was populated with people of color, 
right where we're sitting in this block, 
was populated with doctors, lawyers, 
realtors, and a whole array of business 
people of color.” 

“This busiest intersection up here 
at Adeline, which was Grove, was an 
invisible red and black line, so that 
people of color could only live in this 
area,” says Miss Richie, gesturing to- 
wards the divergence of MLK Jr. Way 
and Shattuck. “And the way that some 
made it across this invisible line was 
that they were a nanny, a housekeeper, 
a gardener of some Caucasian person. 
And when they shared their concerns 
of trying to purchase a home that they 
had found across this invisible red and 
black line, they shared that they could 
not get together with a creditor or 
bank that would loan them the money. 
So the employer stepped in, made 
the deal, and they made the payment 
to that person and when it was paid 
off, they placed it in their name. That 
is how some people of color made it 
across the line into the better commu- 
nities and neighborhoods.” 

The Lorin District was filled with 
prosperous black-owned businesses 
that attracted residents from all over 
the Bay. 

“Well, we had three or four super- 


markets in this area,” Miss Richie 
remembers. “We had a variety store. 
The building on the corner there, 

the hair braiding shop, was an Af- 
ro-American Rexall drug store. Across 
the street light, now that’s a bar, that 
was Wells Fargo Bank. Up on the next 
corner was Bank of America. We had 
all of these entities here in the neigh- 
borhood. People would come here and 
stay all day, shopping and partaking 
of what we had here.” 

In addition to the ongoing histories 
of redlining, disinvestment, and other 
racist policies, the Lorin District has 
long been a center of community resil- 
iency, solidarity, and activism. Some 


Black residents of Lorin held property 
for their Japanese neighbors during 
internment, safeguarding these homes 
until their neighbors were able to re- 
turn. More recently, a group of South 
Berkeley neighbors came together to 
form Friends of Adeline, an organiza- 
tion that, in their own words, wotks 
“to affect change so that our neighbor- 
hood is an inclusive and just place for 
all people.” 

Some of Friends of Adeline’s goals 
include working to exert local self-de- 
termination over the future of the 
neighborhood, advocating for the con- 
struction of affordable housing in the 
neighborhood, demanding infrastruc- 
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Sweet Adeline is one of a handful of South Berkeley organizations and ' 
neighbors that supported Here There and helped residents stabalize. 
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tural improvements and investments 
geared towards all members of the 
community, resisting: gentrification, 
and fighting for the ‘right to return’ 
for people of color pushed out of the 
neighborhood by uneven develop- 
ment and racist policies. 

Friends of Adeline pinpoints its 
beginnings as an announcement from 
the City of Berkeley in 2015. 

“The city put out a call, an an- 
nouncement that they were going to 
do this project to address housing,” 
recalls Tony Wilkinson. 

It was an alarming evaluation of the 
place he and his wife Margy called 
home. 

“It was a pretty well attended 
conversation. But when the city’s 
economic development people were 
describing the project, the way they 
talked about the existing community... 
It was more about, ‘All the exciting 
things we are gonna do!’ and not, 
‘What are we drawing from?’ not, 
‘What is the history of this commu- 
nity?’ or, ‘What are its needs?’ ... [It 
seemed like] an opportunity for new 
people to come in and [build] new 
buildings. So that was disturbing.” 

During the meeting, Tony remem- 
bers one woman who got up and said 
something to the effect of, “Gentrifi- 
cation’s been happening and a lot of 
families have been pushed out. How’s 
this project going to address the needs 
of Black families to remain in South 
Berkeley, to have a place in South 
Berkeley or to come back?” Mayor 
Tom Bates said something about how 
his hands were tied, how he couldn’t 
control rents or prices of housing or 
land. Then, by several accounts of 
those present at that fateful meeting, 
he said, “We would love for you to 
stay. But if you can’t, maybe you'd be 
happier somewhere else.” 

That was the beginning and end of 
the response to the question of push- 
out —the callousness sent shock- 
waves. But then-Councilmember Max 
Anderson suggested that the frustrat- 
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resident Leslie stands on the rooftop of the building where he is now housed. 


ed community members take action 
independently to develop a vision of 
their needs, which they could present 
to the city. Max even suggested they 
come up with a name for their group, 
something like, ‘Friends of Adeline.’ 

The group began to envision a mis- 
sion statement for their community. 
Then, the city came forward with a 
new budget. Friends of Adeline got a 
hold of it and did an analysis — they 
found that two-thirds of the cuts to 
the old budget were directly solely at 
the nonprofits that serve their South 
Berkeley community. 

After several heated public meet- 
ings and discussions, it seemed that 
Friends of Adeline mounted a success- 
ful defense. The project was halted in 
the middle of the process, and the city 
fired a company that had been work- 
ing on outreach. 

“I think what they were worried 
about was, they were not getting the 
results that they were buying,” said 
Tony Wilkinson. “They were spend- 
ing a lot of money, a $175,000 grant to 
have this study, and it was coming out 
all wrong, so they just stopped it and 
dismissed this thing, and then tried to 
figure out how to restart it.” 
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_ As The Poor Tour came to an end 
in January of 2017, FTCFTH entered a 
community willing to extend support 
and compassion. Miss Richie pro- 
posed that the camp seek solace in 
Lorin. 

“Complaints of the powers that be 
that are in North Berkeley, the hills, 
and what have you: they don’t want 
this kind of living in their commu- 


nity,” she remembers. “So I met up 
when they were moving them out, 
and they used to do this at night, so I 
suggested that they move to Here and 
There. And that is what they did, they 
quietly set up camp there.” 

Tony Wilkinson recalls that people 
in the community such as Miss Richie, 
Christina Murphy, Willie Phillips, Edy 
Boone, Elaine Bloom did not see the 
encampment residents as ‘others.’ 

“They saw them as, in a way, it’s 
like, this is a neighborhood, these are 
neighbors, these are people struggling 
with some issues and they need help... 
as long as they saw themselves as part 
of the bigger community...and worked 
with the community, then they were 
part of the community,” said Tony. 

The location near the intersection of 
Alcatraz and Adeline proved fertile 
ground for the establishment of the 
Here There camp. This area had trees 
and a lawn, making it clearly safer 
and more habitable than the sidewalks 
and street corners where FTCFTH had 
camped during The Poor Tour. The 
camp took its name from the art instal- 
lation at the site where they settled, 

a massive sculpture of steel that read 
“HERE” and “THERE,” denoting the 
boundary between Berkeley and Oak- 
land. According to the official City of 
Berkeley press release, “the sculptured 
letters form a poetic message of hello 
and goodbye and provide a sense of 
place,” and contribute to “the literary 
and narrative history of Berkeley.” 

FTCFTH was on BART property 
now, and the raids had stopped. They 
could stay for more than a few nights, 
and the camp began to envision 
permanence. People like Mike Zint 
and Dan McMullan had long pushed 
for the city to create a sanctioned 
encampment site, and here was an 
opportunity to show proof of that pos- 
sibility. The camp focused on making 
an exemplary space for stability and 
self-advocacy. 

“One thing Mike Zint always talked 
about — was that stability is the first, 
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number one thing for when you find 
yourself without a home, without a 
space, without a shelter. You have 

to establish stability, so that you can 
catch your breath, be calm, and make 
good decisions about what is going to 
happen,” says Tony. 

Though the camp would eventually 
secure the support of local groups 
and businesses, not everyone in the 
neighborhood was initially enthusias- 
tic about the arrival of FTCFTH. Some 
business owners and employees wor- 
ried the new arrivals would have a 
negative impact on commerce. Aman- 
da Ruth-Chouinard, current owner 
and former employee of beloved local 
cafe and bakeshop Sweet Adeline, 
remembers concern in the shop when 
FTCFTH moved in. 

“I remember the first day that they 
moved in. I don’t remember talking to 
anyone specifically from the camp at 
that point, I just remember being like, 
Whoa, this is happening! And being 
kind of alarmed, a lot of co-workers 
and us were like, this isn’t going to 
be good for business, there’s tents 
across the street,” says Amanda. “But 
you kind of realize this is saying 
something: they have to live in those 
tents across the street. This is saying 
something about our economy and the 
times... And it’s not like they would 
come in and use our bathroom and 
not buy anything: they would buy a 
lot of stuff every day!” 

Over the following months, the 
support of groups like Sweet Ade- 
line, Consider the Homeless!, Friends 
of Adeline, Youth Spirit Artworks, 
and Lifelong Medical, in addition to 
networks of neighbors, would prove 
vital to the camp’s longevity. Though 
any camp must necessarily fight for 
its survival and resist the ever-present 
threat of eviction, the relative stability 
found at the Here There site allowed 
FTCFTH to undertake more ambi- 
tious governance and infrastructural 
projects. 
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-. Former camp resident, Julio, basks in the sun in the camp’s garden. Julio was one of the six residents living at the camp when they were evicted in January. 
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The camp’s goal was to provide 
proof that the people best suited to 
advocate and organize the unhoused 
were the unhoused themselves. It was 
an effort of liberation. 

“What we achieved through the 
‘occupy’ [at Here There] was changing 
the reality of what being homeless is,” 
says Stacey Hill. “And prior to that, it 
wasn’t happening like that out there. 
By the time people got out there, that 
was it. The only way they got out of 
that was if people from the outside 
came and got them out.” 

Settling at the Here There site al- 
lowed the camp the stability needed to 
develop more sophisticated infrastruc- 
ture and policies. As with all prior 
FTCFTH camps, Here There practiced 
consensus-based self governance 
and enforced several simple, yet firm 
rules including: sobriety (excluding 
marijuana, for medicinal purposes), 
cleanliness, noise curfews, attendance 
of weekly meetings, no violence or 
fighting and more. The camp’s rules 
were designed to be flexible enough 
so as to not be coercive, yet strictly 
enforced enough to maintain a safe 
and organized atmosphere. 

“You just had to read them and 
agree to them, basically. Oh yeah, the 
breaking of a rule would gather you 
a strike, and if you got three strikes, 
you'd be out,” says Julio, a recent 
resident of Here There. “And some- 
times we'd have to kick people out. 
And sometimes they’d leave quickly, 
other times we would just have to go 


through some shit just to get them 
out.” 


Stability and Sobriety 


“It’s not just sober. I want to extend 
the ‘stable’ part of it, and the func- 
tion,” says Toan Nguyen, a former 
member and active advocate for the 
unhoused. Many people who come to 
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the camp have already seen the city’s 
official services — the first-come-first- 
serve shelters.and resources that en- 
force curfews‘and leave the latecomers 
in the cold. “It’s more of a controlling 
atmosphere, with the city-run pro- 
grams,” he explains. “But the camp 
provides a stable place for people to 
get back on their feet, just to make it 
more clear.” 

“People are unhoused for different 
reasons,” says Toan. “We don’t ask 
them why they’re unhoused, they 
can share if they want to. But it can 
be personal, I mean people don’t 
want to share. Oh, because I have a 
disability, or I have mental health... 
or I got evicted. Some things can be 
triggering or emotional or personal, 
so they don’t want to share that... but 
since it’s a community, like a tight-knit 
community, eventually people share 
in conversation. People share and we 
get to know each other, and we get to 
know how they are and how we can 
help one another.” 

Then there’s the sobriety element — 
a strict rule that has become synony- 
mous with the Here There camp. “The 
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reason why the camp is strict on alco- 
hol and hard substances is because, as 
you know, it affects people’s behavior. 
Whether they’re trying to do right, or 
whether their intentions are good or 
not, alcohol will really influence their 
behavior. To be in a sober environ- 
ment, I think it helps everyone,” says 
Toan. 

In some cases, the stability afforded 
by the camp was literally life saving. 
“Well, the memories that I have of 
Here and There are that it was a stable 
place to stay while I waited for hous- 
ing,” says Ben Royer. “If it hadn’t been 
for the Here There camp, I probably 

~would never have survived.” 

By creating and enforcing these 
rules, the camp gave its members the 
chance to improve their wellbeing and 
work towards security. Sam, former 
camp resident, described stabilization 
as the primary ‘job’ of camp residents. 

“You're waking up, you're smoking 
pot, probably, you’re drinking coffee, 
then you eat something and then you 
go walk around town a bit. Your job 
at the Here There camp is to try to 
stabilize: that’s your job. Stabilization 
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The rules that all Here There residents must follow to remain at the camp. 


you could propose a block as the 
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for a lot of people happens by smokin’ 
pot and drinkin’ coffee and keeping 

to themselves. That’s how it’s accom- 
plished. That’s what you hope for. 
There’s not a lot of responsibility go- 
ing on there...That’s not what it’s there 
for — it’s a stabilizing environment, 
not an ambitious environment.” 


Weekly Meetings and the 
Block Funcion =~ 


The camp also practiced collective 2 
decision making, holding weekly 
meetings on Sundays where everyone q ie 
abided by the principles of consensus. | 
These meetings addressed a wide f 
variety of camp business, such as de- : 
ciding on desired improvements and : 
managing the use of collective funds. . 
Meetings were mandatory. ; 

Meetings could become heated, and 
some found the requirements of con- : 
sensus frustrating. One particularly 4 h 
polarizing feature of meetings was the ‘ S 
‘block’ function. Members could block F 
any action that they objected to, which tf 
would prevent that from proceeding al 
until the block was removed. Essen- = 
tially, any member of the camp could i 
veto a decision. Leslie, another previ- : 


ous resident, recounted the purpose 
and value of blocks, though he never 
used one himself. 

“There was structure there and 
I really liked the way the govern- 
ment worked, where everybody got 
a chance to have a say at a meeting 
and you could .. . block proposals 
with your single vote if you had some 
inside information that the whole 
camp knew nothing about regarding 
a subject. You could fill everybody in 
while you blocked it. So you would 
block proposals that would endan- 
ger the camp. Somebody you know 
would not be able to follow the rules, 


camp might be unfamiliar with them 
but you might be familiar with them 
from the streets. It really did give ev- 
erybody a chance, that kind of govern- 
ment that we had.” 
Others questioned whether blocks 4 
actually contributed anything valu- 
able to the process. Alex, a former 
camp member, believes that blocks 
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ultimately did more harm than good. 
“I don’t necessarily think that a con- 
sensus governance is per-say ineffec- 
tive. However, that block function... 
it has to be done very, very carefully, 
and you have to make sure that 
people who are doing it are able to go 
into it from the mental and emotional 
maturity of where ‘we have to reach a 
consensus.” 


Joining Camp 


Sunday meetings involved a flu- 
id, variable form of governance. For 
some, meetings were an opportunity 
for learning and growth. 

“T enjoy the process of figuring out 
how we can, within ourselves (or how 
I can within myself), let go of notions 
of hierarchy and control, and autoc- 
racy, or this idea that there is some- 
one who knows the answer and that 
person is the leader and they need to 
be somehow glorified,” says Tim. 

Meetings had another notable 


_ function: screening new members. 


The camp essentially conducted its 
own outreach, as members found and 
invited other unhoused people to 
join the camp. These would-be new 
members would attend Sunday meet- 
ings and introduce themselves before 
they were approved to formally enter 
camp. The process of entering camp 
was not immediate, even after attend- 
ing a weekly meeting. The camp had 
a probationary period before those 
attempting to join were given full 
membership, which was intended to 
screen out any inappropriate behavior 
by a consensus vote.. 

Toan provided more details on the 
entry process for new members. 

“...Unless it’s urgent or an emergen- 
cy... and someone from the camp can 
vouch for them, [people are] required 
to go through a process of coming in, 
which is attend the meeting, introduce 
themself and answer questions...and 
if everyone is willing to give them 
a chance, or if there’s no objections, 
they’re able to come in, live inside, 
and then people will make sure they 
have a tent, beddings, and a space, 
everything they need. And they get 
put on probation period....During 
the probation period we ask them to 
attend a meeting, just to follow up to 
see how they’re doing, any help they 
need, or if there’s any issues with 
them. And after the probation period, 
they get membership status.” 
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The Probationary Period 


“So the environment will kill you,” 
says Sam, referring to the harsh noises 
and attitudes of Berkeley’s downtown 
corridors. “By the time you’ve come 
to Here There, you’ve been killed by 
the environment. Somebody finds 
you, brings you, sees if you can hold it 
together for a few days, and then you 
get to slaye =| 

As with the ‘block’ function, opin- 
ions on the value of the probationary 
period differed from member to mem- 
ber. Some felt that the probationary 
period was valuable for protecting the 
camp from possible threats. Others 
believed it was too harsh, and further 
traumatized people who had already . 
experienced tremendous adversity. 

Leslie, however, actually worked 
to lengthen the probationary period 
during his time at camp. He felt that 
an extended probationary period 


_ would be more effective for flagging 


potentially disruptive people before 
they had a chance to cause structural 
problems. 

“I did make changes in governance 
by proposing amendments or chang- 
ing roles like increasing a proba- 
tionary period from two weeks to a 
month,” recalls Leslie. “We had a few 
folks that did not start acting out until 
about a month, and I just thought it 
would be a good idea to have it be a 
month long... it seemed like people 
took about a month to act out if they 
were gonna act out. I did not even 
think about what the other fella [Sam] 
said when we were at the park about 
how that stresses people out to be on 
probation. Never gave it much of a 
thought when I proposed that rule, 
but I guess it would.” 


Governance Roles 


Camp members also occupied 
governance roles. “I ended up being 
proposed to be the treasurer by Joe at 
a meeting, which took me by surprise, 
I was not expecting it,” says Leslie. “I 
would hold relatively small amounts 
of cash for the camp, petty cash. And I 
kept a detailed log of the money: what 
it was spent on and who got what and 
how much change came back.” 

Beyond administrative functions 
like meetings, managing new entries, 
and handling funds, camp members 
worked to make the space functional 
and pleasant. The camp’s physical in- 
frastructure greatly contributed to the 
waves of media attention it attracted 
over the years. Eventually, the camp 
featured functional solar panels and 
batteries, a kitchen tent, and a garden. 
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Ben, like a number of former Here There residents, is now housed. 
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Former resident Tim works in the camp garden, which he helped to create. 


The camp’s organized appearance 
also helped draw in new members. 
Alex remembers being impressed with 
the camp’s structure, which contribut- 
ed to him joining. 

“It was probably the cleanest and 
best camp you could go to, that I had 
seen,” he says. “The fact that it was 
fairly well organized, and there were 
solar panels and things was really 
great. The political nature of it really 
made me excited about what we could 
do, and I was really excited about do- 
ing all the city council meetings.” 

Despite the camp’s political repu- 
tation, not everyone was personally 
interested in making a change within 
the larger picture. 

“I think for a lot of people there, it 
wasn’t totally political. I think a lot of 
people just kind of wanted housing 
for themselves,” says Alex. “And I 
think that’s fine, I don’tthink it neces- 
sarily had to be political. The existence 
of people without houses is political 
itself.” 

“The people there were good 
people. Some of them were derelicts, 
some of them weren’t,” says, Kent, an- 
other former resident. “But, you know, 
the definition of a ‘derelict’ is someone 
who doesn’t care about themselves. 
Most of these people just care about 
getting a home.” 


Waste Management 


Even with the camp’s organiza- 
tional achievements, basic struggles 
remained. One of the most enduring 
challenges was waste disposal. The 
provision or denial of trash collection 
is one of the most significant powers 
that cities have over encampments. 
The accumulation of trash at a camp 
contributes to complaints from the 
surrounding community, so a camp’s 
ability to dispose of its own trash is 
paramount for its longevity. Residents 
of Here There took on the responsi- 
bility of trash disposal, which was a 
lengthy and difficult process during 
the earlier periods of the camp. 

Eventually, the City began to pro- 
vide assistance with trash pickup. 
“They also developed ways to work 
with the city in terms of collecting 
trash,” says Tony. “They got a guy 
from the city who would say “Here are 
the bags, if you put your trash in these 
orange bags, I will pick them up. Have 
them at this place, at this time, boom.’ 
Trash did not accumulate, which 


means there are no rats.” Inaddition * 
to trash disposal, controlling rats was 

a vital element of daily camp mainte- 
nance. The camp went to incredible 
lengths to ensure that the ever-present 
rats were kept at bay. 


Pest control 


“Rats are nearly blind,” explains 
Stacey. “They function on their sense 
of smell.” Cleaning up scent trails at 
the camp is essential to derailing a rat 
population. It’s a bit of an arms race 
— one needs to outsmart, outwitt, 
outplay the enemy. But theenemy is = ~~ 
formidable, as Stacey knows. 

“Urbanized animals are different 
from wild animals, and rats are really 
smart. There is no way I can empha- 
size just how smart rats are. If you 
are thinking you outsmarted arat,I 
guarantee you, that rat has got your 
ass. He has already won.” 

Recent camp resident Atlas has 
taken a humane position on the dis- 
posal of rats. Atlas has invented a new 
variety of rat trap that allows forlive —~ 
capture. But even he admits that the 
gestation period of the species poses a 
constant threat to the wellbeing of the 
camp. Campers are in agreement: the 
city waits for rat infestations to over- 
take camps, because rats are a com- 
monly cited reason for eviction. The 
city does not provide rat traps or fly ik 
strips for the camp — camp members 
have innovated to keep vermin at bay. 


A Positive Image 


The camp garnered significant sup- 
port by cultivating a positive public 
image. Mayor Jesse Arreguin even 
publicly voiced support for the camp 
on a number of occasions. In one short 
statement written by the mayor in 
2017, the mayor wrote, “For mostof =~ 
the year, it has been my position that 
the encampment at HERE / THERE “ 
should be allowed to remain. For most °° 
of its existence, it has been a well-run 
intentional community, supported by 
local residents and businesses.” md 

And yet, no amount of organization, 
cleanliness, or public support could 
prevent the camp from being targeted 
for eviction. In late October of 2017, 
BART, whose train line juts out over 
the camp, issued an eviction notice for 
Here There. 
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-. Across 


1. Suitable 

4. “That looks good...” 

7. Bay Area bakery 

11. Actress Remini 

13. Unit of weight for precious stones 
15. Famous golfer’s ex 


-: 16. Unit of hay 


_ 24. The annual moment during which you 


can enroll in a health insurance plan (Acr.) 


17. City in Nebraska or a famous beach 


18. Used to store grain or missiles 
19. Island that was also a prison 


* 21. Donald Trump, the Sackler family, 


and Elizabeth Holmes, to name a few 
23. Fiery astrological sign 


25. Acronym used to express an. 
opinion or perspective 

28. High mountain 

30. Unspoken language (Abbr.) 
31. On call group (Abbr.) 

34. Operatic solo 


2: 36. Actress Thompson and Seydoux 


38. Term for a tiny island 

40. Locale of 19-across 

43. Fashion 

44, Orderly 

45. To give or deliver in small portions 
46. Slender fish 

47. Spanish slang address 


-: 49, Outlaw Kelly 


51. Airport near Yellowstone 
52. Actor Butterfield 

53. Consume 

55. Island off San Mateo 


58. Type of refuge 

63. Turkish currency 

64. Type of skirt 

66. Queen’s performance 

67. Ken Kesey’s party favor 
68. Sustainable power source 
69. Swiss watchmaker 


70. Brazilian football player Alves 


71. Pop ups 
72. Mesh 


Down 


1. Famous Jessica 
2. Ring 
3. Type of powder 


5. “I Won't Give Up” singer 
6. Chinese game ___-Jong 
7. Greek fable-teller 


8. Muse of history in mythology 


9. Famous Harvey 


10. Name of a famous space chimp 


12. Mend 
13. Toyota entry model 


14. Handheld Mexican street food 


20. Gossip 

22. Artifact 

25. No longer fashionable 
26. Make a speech 


27. Material used for phonograph records 


29. Type of pasta 


30. Someone from Vietnam, Korea, or Japan ey J tas 


31. Before bump or grease 
32. Apple gone wrong 
33. Red lumps near eyes 


4. First word for a baby, maybe 


35. NFL division 

37. Type of card 

39. Roll of turf 

41. Legally Blonde star 


42. Will Allen was one 
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48. Singer Bareilles and actress Rue 


50. Pop 


52. Dialect of Eastern Hindi 


54. “Get to the point” 


55. Promotional flyer 
56: Costa’ a2) 


58. Untamed 
__ much 


57. Sportscaster Andrews 


60. Setting of Marjane Satrapi’s graphic novel “Persepolis” 


61. Type of haircut 


62. John Legend is one 


-. By Boudia Crow Lafleur 


Disclaimer: The horoscopes listed below 
will be manifested through my skill of 
divination which will involve the usage 
of my oracle cards. It is your journey, and 
it is up to you to create the paths needed 
to survive this capitalist and colonialist 
world we all live in, and to thrive in a new 


.. world outside these systems of oppression. 
’ Black History Month is All Year Long 


Whyte Colonizer Wealth is Stolen. Redis- 
tribute it to Black Communities. 


Aries (March 21 to April 19): Ask 
yourself, “what is home to me?” 


~ Home is where your heart and spirit 


find comfort in community. Building 
community and creating networks of 


-“ mutual aid are essential. This is a time 


¥ 


of rebirth for your soul. Allow love 
into your life. Honor your warrior 
spirit. 


Taurus (April 20 to May 20): This 
would be a good time to take care of 
your vessel. Be confident and travel 
outside your horizons. There shall be 


_ new beginnings and new loves com- 


“+ ing your way. What comes anew will 


bring essential change to your habits 
and routines. Honor those changes. 


February horoscopes 


Gemini (May 21 to June 21): This 
month is a time for you to unpack 
your fears and insecurities Take a 
break from work. You'll gain wisdom 
from knowing the meaning of rest. 
Hold on to your gifts and passions. 
After your rest, take action to unpack 
your trauma. Your ancestors and your 
loved ones will be on your side. 


Cancer (June 22 to July 22): There 
are things to be wary of this month. 
Be aware of changes in your life that 
might disrupt your everyday routine. 
Times will be stressful. You may feel 
stuck. Just know, you will survive. 


Leo (July 23 to August 22): Gender 
fluidity is your power move and your 
ultimate weapon towards the Colo- 
nizer World. Exist between the rivers 
of Transcendence. You shall survive. 
The questions in your head will be 
answered soon. Embrace gender 
fluidity and you shall be gifted with 
the wisdom of a thousand ancestors 
that existed before your lifetime. This 
has been within your spirit this entire 
time. Accept it. 


Virgo (August 23 to September 22): 


This month is a good time to explore 
your sense of spirituality and your 
sense of a good path. You’re doing 
what you can to understand yourself. 
Follow your intuition as it shall guide 
you to a path you need in your life. 
Lastly, look for something new and 
fresh. Get into hobbies and activities 


that you haven't done before. Explore 
your horizons. 


Libra (September 23 to October 
22): Be assertive this month. Don’t 
let anyone make you feel inferior. 
You are a being of imperfections and 
messiness. Accept the nuances and 
complexities within you. Do what 
brings you serenity. Your traumas are 
part of your experiences. Honor them. 
It is an essential time for healing. Your 
sexuality and desires are important 
aspects to explore. 


Scorpio (October 23 to November 
22): Surrender to the divine. Talk to 
your ancestors. Explore what they’ve 
done to show respect for the earth and 
the universe. There is hesitation as 
you don’t know where to start. It takes 
time, love, patience, and of course let- 
ting go of your fears, your insecurities, 
and especially shame. 


Sagittarius (November 23 to De- 
cember 21): This month is a good time 
to.explore the importance of boundar- 
ies and consent. Time to have difficult 
conversations with your loved ones. 


_Violation of the vessel is the violation 


of human connection. Reflect about 


the times you felt that boundaries and » 


consent were not present. Communi- 
cation is key to mutual understanding. 


Capricorn (December 22 to January 
19): This is a good time to practice 
mutual aid and community care. It is 


time to get creative and clever with 
your survival. Let that nurturing earth 
energy flow within you. Remember 
that communities thrive better while 
being there for one another. 


Aquarius (January 20 to February 
18): Look at the bigger picture while | 
this world crumbles before you. You 
will find tranquility when you find 
comfort, community, safety, and 
security. Hold on to that dream of 
being able to exist as you. Hold on to 
that vision of a better timeline for this 
world. 3 : 


Pisces (February 19 to March 20): 
Explore your senses. Explore your 
intuition. Questioning reality is part of 
the journey. You'll find what is really 
behind the mind’s eye. You'll be in an 
adventure of a lifetime soon enough. 
Let yourself go into the void. Be there 
for others as much as you would be 
there for yourself. This is only the 
beginning. 


Boudia Crow Lafleur is a diviner and art- 
ist of Michif and European ancestry that 
is based in the East Bay. They use they/ 
them pronouns. Their Sun is at Taurus, 
their Moon is at Taurus, and their Rising 
is at Cancer. If you're interested in getting 
private divination sessions with me, mes- 
sage me at Instagram: @punkwitchdivin- 
er and Facebook: Punk Witch Diviner. 
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On October 21, 2017, BART simul- 
taneously posted eviction notices for 
Here There and for an unaffiliated 
camp on the east side of the BART 
tracks. A woman had died at the unaf- 
filiated eastern camp earlier that Oc- 
tober. This other camp had also been 
the source of numerous neighborhood 
complaints, which mentioned drug 
use and public defecation, according 
to Berkeleyside reporting. Despite the 
complete separation between Here 
There and this eastern camp, and 
the vast difference between the two 
camps in terms of public support and 
perception, BART decided to issue 
eviction notices for both camps at 
once. In response, members of Here 
There filed a lawsuit against BART. 

Toan had joined Here There during 
the week that the camp received a 
public notice of eviction. 

“So I felt that either I’m gonna stay 
and stick it out and support, or I'll just 
leave, be a supporter on the outside,” 
he remembers. “After a day, I decided 
to stay, so we all organized to respond 
to the city eviction notice. We reached 
out to attorneys, and people that 
have knowledge of legal matters, and 
we asked some people if they were 
willing to be plaintiffs so we can put a 
name on to proceed with the restrain- 
ing order. I was one of the volunteers, 
along with Clark Sullivan and Jim 
Squatter.” 

Those three FTCFTH members filed 
for a TRO (temporary restraining 
order) in federal court to buy addi- 
tional time to make their case that the 
camp should not be evicted. In the 
“Injuries” section of the document 
they wrote: “If plaintiffs are forced to 
move, homeless people who have no 
alternate shelter would be forced into 
the elements without shelter, causing 
irreparable injury.” 

The camp sought “an injunctive 
relief enjoining defendant and their 
agents from arresting plaintiffs or 
removing personal items and/or 
preventing conduct by plaintiffs to 
sleep, eat, and maintain shelter at the 
property commonly known as: 3351 


Adeline St, Berkeley, CA also known 
as the ‘Here-There’ sign.” 

A temporary order issued by Judge 
Alsup on October 25 prevented BART 
from evicting Here There for a week. 
On the same day, BART police evicted 
the eastern camp. 

In the end, Judge Alsup did not 
grant the camp a preliminary injunc- 
tion, allowing BART to proceed with 
the eviction. However, Judge Alsup 
moved forward with a case concern- 
ing whether the City of Berkeley had 
violated the civil rights of First They 
Came for the Homeless during previ- 
ous evictions. Despite the absence of 
any injunctive relief, the federal judge 
did call for BART to provide the camp 
with an explanation of when exactly 
the eviction would occur, so campers 
could take steps to prepare. Explain- 
ing his logic, Judge Alsup said: 

“Judges are sworn to uphold the 
law ... 1 wish sometimes the law was 
more generous to the poor than it 
already is.” 

Regardless of this outcome, many 
FTCFTH members saw the initial 
TRO as a historic victory for the camp, 
and illustrative of unhoused activism 
achieving success through official 
pathways. 

Camp members left the site on 
November 4, 2017, before BART could 
force them off. It was a crisis point for 
the camp. Both Mike Zint and Mike 
Lee—another importnat organizer 
from the earlt days—had just gotten 
into housing, and both were dealing 
with the fallout of chronic health is- 
sues. The camp split between multiple 
sites, with members settling at Old 
City Hall and Aquatic Park, and oth- 
ers remaining yards from the original 
location, just not on BART property. 

Over time, remaining FTCFTH 
members largely consolidated on a 
sliver of land directly next to where 
the original encampment had been— 
outside a fence that BART erected 
around the Here There sculpture. 
And here they stayed. In this location, 
residents planted roots, many of them 
building community, stabilizing, and 
participating in political history for 
months or years before moving along. 
It has housed anywhere between 
6 and 20 residents at a time. Some 
former residents have moved to other 
states. Some have passed away. And 
some have become housed in the Bay 
Area, often due to the direct support 
of members of their community. 


Henry DeMarco 


Former Here There resident Sam and his dogs. 


Henry DeMarco 


Kent holds a sculpture he made after moving indoors. He also makes canes 


and other art. 
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More than one member of the Here 
There camp has described it as “life 
saving.” The camp has been widely 
publicized over its many-year history, 
often for its impressive track record 
of providing stability and communi- 
ty to residents. Beyond this stability, 
the camp was instrumental to several 
former residents securing housing. 

In fact, many have framed the camp 
as a form of transitional housing, an 
important stop along the journey from 
street homelessness to housing. 

“Yes. Here There, the tent encamp- 
ment on the side of the road, has a 
greater role in society than just itself,” 
says Sam. “It helps more than just the 
singular. It helps the plural. It helps 
our giant, collective group. You try 
to take a guy who’s been livin’ on 
cardboard for two years, has been 
experiencing auditory hallucinations 
because of the environment pounding, 
and try to put him in an apartment... 
the guy hasn’t dealt with plumbing 
in a few years. Wiping things down, 
cleaning things, these are all new 
habits, relearned habits. It’s a step 
process. 

“...You don’t see people going from 
doorways to the shelter. They'll go 
from a medical office to a shelter. 
They'll go from a doorway to a med- 
ical office to a shelter. They'll go from 
doorway to homeless encampment 
to shelter. But they're not going to go 
from a doorway to a shelter. ... [Ser- 
vice providers are] not grabbing peo- 
ple out of doorways. And Here There 
grabs people out of doorways.” 

Finding success through the camp 
necessarily looks different for different 
people, depending on their needs and 
goals. For some, that success took the 
form of full time housing. For others, 
it was gaining a greater sense of well- 
being and agency. The immense strug- 
gles that residents faced when they 
entered the camp were varied and 


highly personal, but in many cases, 
the atmosphere of the camp afforded 
an opportunity to confront and ad- 
dress traumas, instability, discrimina- 
tion, and a wide range of other issues. 
Striking the requisite balance between 
protest movement and support system 
is a challenge that is difficult to fully 
express, and the camp’s success in do- 
ing so is a testament to the brilliance 
and tenacity of its residents. 

Speaking with former residents of 
the camp who have since moved into 
housing, one name came up over and 
over: Joseph Pendleton. Joe is direct- 
ly responsible for multiple residents 
being housed: he advocated for each 
of these people and helped coordinate 
the complex logistics necessary to 
get them housing. Joe is a veteran, a 
former resident of Here There, and a 
tireless advocate for homeless people. 
He is unbelievably busy, and can al- 
ways be found rushing from one crisis 
to another, helping those who have 
been abandoned and criminalized. 

“I’m 35 years old, going to be 36 on 
the 24th [of October, 2021], and my 
medical situation is not that great,” 
says Ben. “The reason that I really 
needed housing is because I’m now 
on dialysis for kidney failure. So that 
is another thing that I really appre- 
ciate from Here There, is that Joseph 
Pendleton got me housed, which then 
allowed me to get the medical pro- 
cedures necessary during my kidney 
failure.” 

Toan’s journey to housing took a 
different form, but similarly involved 
the support of community members. 
“So some word got out to some close 
organizers, friends of mine, they 
found out that I wanted to be inside, 
so they reached out to other people, 
and I was offered to live in a house 
that they wanted to initiate as an 
activist community house, so I accept- 
ed, and also received some support 
in the payment of it. I’m currently in 
the house right now, and it’s going 
well. It’s a different scene, but a lot of 
things remind me to not take things 
for granted. There were times when I 
was outside 
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Oakland, CA—Oakland loses 
second homeless chief in two 
. years 

Daniel Cooper, the city’s second-ever home- 
lessness administrator, was “released from em- 


ployment” at the end of January, making him the 
second person to last less than a year in the role, The 


“* Oaklandside reports. 


Cooper, a public health professional from North 
Carolina, was hired last spring to become the city’s 
second homelessness administrator in as many 


-| years. The high-profile position was created in 2020 


to coordinate Oakland’s homelessness response 

and to inform public policy. LaTonda Simmons, 
assistant city administrator, will serve as the interim 
homelessness administrator “while the City works 
to recruit and appoint someone into this important 
role,” city spokesperson Nicole Neditch said. 


* Oakland CA—Judge postpones Wood 
'. Street encampment sweep 


Federal Judge William Orrick III granted the resi- 
dents of the Wood Street encampment a temporary 
restraining order (TRO) to prevent the city from 
clearing them out during the storms. However, he 
could lift the TRO at an upcoming court hearing on 
February 3, allowing Oakland to sweep the entire 
site to make room for an affordable housing project 
slated to begin construction there, the San Francisco 


-. Chronicle reports. 


City officials say Wood Street—once the largest 
encampment community in Northern California— 
needs to be cleared before the end of the month 


‘or the nonprofit developers behind the 170-unit 


affordable housing project could miss out on state 
funding. Oakland says it has sufficient shelter space 
to accommodate all of the residents of the encamp- 
ment, but the people living there say the solutions 


_.. being offered by the city are inadequate. They want 


the city to take their suggestions seriously to create 
a space with more wraparound services, support 
and freedom. 


San Franciso, CA—Battery charge for 


~. man who sprayed homeless woman 


with hose 


A San Francisco art gallery owner who was re- 

_ corded on video spraying a homeless woman with 
a water hose was arrested Wednesday and charged 
with misdemeanor battery, the Associated Press 
reports. Collier Gwin, the owner of Foster Gwin 


«. Gallery, was taken into custody on Wednesday 


afternoon after a warrant was issued for his arrest. 
If convicted, Gwin could face up to six months in 
county jail and a $2,000 fine. 

Gwin was seen on cellphone video recorded Jan. 
.. 9 blasting water from a garden hose at a homeless 
woman sitting on the sidewalk outside the gallery 
in the upscale Jackson Square neighborhood. 


San Diego, CA—City declares 
‘housing as a human right’ 


On January 24, the San Diego City Council voted 
unanimously to declare housing as a human right, a 
'. rare move fora city with a lot of housing issues, the 
San Diego Tribune reports. 

San Diego’s resolution states housing is a “funda- 
mental human right and reaffirms its commitment 
to providing more housing and services geared 
toward putting a roof over the head of every San 
Diegan.” Madison, Wisconsin, made a similar 
declaration in 2011—making it likely San Diego is 
only the second, or at least part of a small minority 
_ of American cities, to put into writing that housing 
* is a right. 

Council's resolution is broad and most legal ana- 
lysts describe it as more of a guiding principle than 
a legal liability to house everyone. 


It’s the next positive step—it’s not just an 
encampment on the side of the road’ 


CHAPTER wing 
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it would take so much energy to just wash up in 
the morning, go shower, even pee. You get ready, 
especially if it rains. When rain’s coming, you 
have to prepare for it, make sure you have empty 
bottles you can relieve in, or do hygiene, wash up, 
empty out your trash, things like that. So now, I 
just get up, and the bathroom’s just right there. It 
feels kind of nice: at the same time, there are times 
when I feel like “do I even deserve this?” This is 
my thought: I think this is one of the reasons why 
organizers put in a lot of work, because they want 
to feel that the privilege that they have, especially 
unhoused advocates that are inside, it’s worth it, 
like they deserve it, because of the work they’re 
putting in. I think I kind of got the sense of that, a 
Bit 

Kent faced an exceptionally long journey to sta- 
ble housing, which was critical for him to be able to 
manage his Parkinson’s. “You’re homeless for five 
years, your storage fills that up. And J had my stuff 
in storage for seven years. Seven years of home- 
lessness, until I got to Berkeley. And it took Berke- 
ley five years to get me situated in this apartment 
here. And I’m very grateful for it, but it shouldn’t 
take that long, and cost this much. I am blessed, 
I’m very blessed that I’ve got this apartment. I 
could stay here until I die. But other people, they 
just want a place where they can rest their head. 
And many of the homeless don’t want to deal with 
the system, which is very widespread.” 

Despite the extremely lengthy process, Kent has 
gratitude for the City of Berkeley workers who as- 
sisted him in finding appropriate housing. “I want 
to say that I thank the City of Berkeley for reaching 
out and setting me up with a place to live. I appre- 
ciate that more than I can say. Some people need 
it more, just because they got Parkinson’s. That’s 
one of the reasons they sped it up on me. Because 
a man with Parkinson’s shouldn’t be living on the 
street. But there’s a lot of guys that I knew in that 


camp who died. And they’re off the list now.” 

“It was so integral to bringing me back from the 
environmental pounding that ruined me,” says 
Sam. “And it does that for a lot of people, I’m not 
unique on that. It takes people that have been 
pounded and pounded and pounded by the urban 
environment, and it stabilizes them enough to get 
them to the next step. Not everyone’s next step is 
the same next step, but I’m telling you, the vast 
majority of people that come out of that camp, the 
next step is a much more positive step. It’s the next 
positive step — it’s not just an encampment on the 
side of the road.” 

Here There would not exist without Mike Zint, 
Clark Sullivan, Margy Wilkinson, Barbara Brust, 
Mike Lee, and Michael Diehl. These leaders, advo- 
cates, and supporters live on in the legacy of their 
activism and in the cherished memories of their 
loved ones and compatriots. 


Read—and listen to—the whole “Berkeley, 94700” 
project online at www.berkeley94700.org. Katherine 
Chen and Henry DeMarco graduated from UC Berkeley 
in 2021. They met in an English course on the literature 
of California and devised Berkeley, 94700 as a means of 
recognizing unhoused communities as neighborhoods. 
Today, they live and work across the Bay in San Fran- 
cisco 

Berkeley, 94700 is informed by extensive archival re- 
search, literature review, and commitment to journalis- 
tic integrity. Interviews and photographs were recorded 
and taken with explicit consent, with final editorial 
decisions made by participating project collaborators. 
The timeline we constructed of Here There relied heavily 
on excellent reporting from Berkeleyside, Street Spirit, 
the San Francisco Chronicle, and other local outlets. 

We gained invaluable background knowledge for the 
project through conversations with former and current 
camp members, and community supporters. Thank you 
so much to Toan, Ben, Sam, Tim, Alex, Miss Richie, 
Stacey, James, Kent, Leslie, Julio, Paul, Tony, Dan, 
and Amanda, for allowing us to record and share your 
thoughts and experiences. 


Remembering Alando ‘Skeet’ Williams 


Alando from page 2 grandmother, Alando 
divides his time be- 
Alando wants to help tween his children and 
but doesn’t even know his girlfriend, catching 
where to reach his up with his brothers, 


friend. “I said ‘where 
you living at?’” Alando 
recalls. “He said: ‘any- 
where’.” Alando shakes 
his head, now, and 
repeats this last part, 
quietly: “I said ‘where 
you living at?’ He said: 
‘anywhere’.” 

Alando is facing his 
own problems with 
housing. He currently 
lives with a roommate, 
but things aren’t going 
well. His roommate, 
who was just diagnosed 
with cancer, has started 
smearing feces on the 
wall and Alando is hop- 
ing to move to a more 
comfortable environ- 
ment soon. He says he’s 
been asking around, 
and he sounds optimis- 
tic. “I’ve got a source 
of income. I’m out here 
every other day,” he re- 
minds me. “I’mma find 
something.” 

When he’s not selling 
papers or with his 


and cooking. “I cook 
every chance I can get,” 
Alando says, recounting 
a recent feast he made 
for his roommate and 
girlfriend, of slow- 
cooked ribs and potato 
salad. His mother was 
a chef at a restaurant 
downtown, and he 
learned a lot from his 
hours in the kitchen 
watching her cook. 
Alando also sees his 

brothers often—all 
except Johnny, who 
died of a heart condi- 
tion when he was 19. 
His children are also 

_ frequent companions. 
Kyomi works for the 
Berkeley Food and 
Housing Project, an 
organization that works 
to help community 
members move into 
safe and affordable 
housing. “My youngest 
one, Danita, she’s still in 
school. She wants to be 
a teacher.” 


As well as staying in 
touch with his kids and 
his brothers, Alando is 
focusing on maintaining 
his health. He has high 
cholesterol and high 
blood pressure, and 
while he used to see a 
doctor for check ups, 
he hasn’t been since his 
wallet and ID were sto- 


things up. Later, after 
I’ve joined the somber 
line of masked custom- 
ers I look over to see 
Alando holding a phone 
to his friend’s face. 

“I got your Mom on 
the phone,” he says 
to his friend. Alando 
sounds resigned, but 
patient. “Come on man, 


len two months ago. talk to your Mom.” 
“Other than that, 

though, I’ve been doing 

well,” he says, then 

politely tells me that Katherine Blesie is a writ- 


his blood sugar doesn’t 
feel so great, and we 
might need to wrap 


er and the former editor 
for the Daily Californian’s 
Weekender magazine. 
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